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ESSAY COMPETITION 


THE AWARDS in the essay competition, sponsored by the Wel- 
lington branch, were announced in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES ~ 
last month. We now reproduce the winning and second prize 
essays. 


Mervyn Nixon, the winner, is on the staff of the Inter- 
mediate School in Gisborne, and is a member of the Public 
Library Committee in that town. 


C. Stuart Perry, whose essay was awarded second prize, is 
Deputy City Librarian, Wellington. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN NEW ZEALAND? 


THE PRIZE ESSAY 
By Mervyn Nixon. 


BEFORE WE TRY to explain what is wrong with library service in New 
Zealand it might be wise to consider what is right with it. We can- 
not fairly evaluate a system without some knowledge of its structure 
and basic aims. 

The last library census was taken at the end of March 1938 and 
although its figures are now over five years old they may in some 
aspects be used as a safe basis of study on account of the peculiar 
conditions that have prevailed since then. In December 1938 came 
import control, followed in rapid succession by the outbreak of war, 
which gave a check to British publishing, the war in Finland and 
Norway, which cut off paper stocks, the blitz on Britain, which de- 
stroyed already printed books, and finally the outbreak of hostilities 
in the Pacific, which reduced the amount of shipping space to bare 
civilian needs. The great flow of books which would have reached 
New Zealand in normal circumstances was reduced to a mere trickle. 
With the exception of the Country Library Service stocks, the books 
coming in have hardly balanced those wearing out. Thus if we add 
the figures supplied by the annual reports of the Country Library 
Service to those supplied in the 1938 Census we shall have a working 
estimate of New Zealand’s present position in regard to book stocks. 
Similarly war-time conditions have militated against the formation 
of new libraries except those in military camps, so that the 1938 
figures may be taken as accurate. 

Dealing first of all with book stocks, we find that New Zealand has 
1,940,651 volumes in public libraries, 166,279 volumes in the libraries 
of 26 professional bodies or Government departments, 372,274 vol- 
umes in 121 educational libraries and 63,155 in the Country Library 
Service. This gives us a total of 2,542,359, or approximately 1.5 per 
head of population. On paper, at any rate, the figure is quite im- 
pressive. 

Books are of no value unless distributed, and the country is fortu- 
nate in having wide coverage. The 1938 census lists 401 libraries 
serving memberships of from 2 to 26,848. In addition the Country 
Library Service maintains, for people without access to any of the 
401 public libraries, a hamper service to small groups and a postal 
service to isolated readers. Theoretically most libraries, and in any 
case all the important ones, are linked by the New Zealand Library 
Association system of interloan. In order that this system may be 
operated efficiently, a Union Catalogue and Serial List are being pre- 
pared. No matter how many different libraries buy books there are 
sure to be some worthwhile books not introduced into New Zealand. 
This difficulty is being provided against by the work of the Book Re- 
sources Committee. Librarians need professional status and train- 
ing, library authorities need advice, the public needs education on 
library policy, and here again the alert New Zealand Library Associa- 
tion is alive to the problems and eager to solve them. 

That then is the imposing facade of library service in New Zealand, 
a book stock which gives 1.28 books per head of population, or 1.5 if 
you count in the libraries of semi-public institutions; a country served 
by 401 public libraries and the Country Library Service in addition 
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to those of Government departments, professional bodies and educa- 
tional authorities; most of these libraries pooling their resources by 
interloan; an active and vigilant committee seeing that no book of 
value is omitted; a keen body of librarians maintaining a high stan- 
dard of professional service. 

A closer inspection, however, will show some cracks in the facade 
that go wider and deeper as we follow them. The wide distribution 
of New Zealand’s population with its consequent duplication of lib- 
raries and stocks makes that total of 1,940,651 not so impressive. It 
is a safe assumption that 401 libraries will have many of the same 
books. If each library has only 100 books whose titles can be dupli- 
cated in all the others our great total is quickly dissipated; and it 
would disappear even more rapidly if we could subtract the vast num- 
bers of ageing thrillers, the dead stock representative of last decade’s 
ephemeral fiction that still clutter up our shelves. The real number 
of read and readable books is very much smaller than 1,940,651. 

In view of the excellent service which it renders, especially to the 
smaller libraries, the interloan system should perhaps be excused 
from criticism. But a little experience of its working will reveal a 
number of defects which seriously impair its efficiency. In the first 
place the system is very far from being universal. A large number 
of the smaller libraries have not yet taken advantage of it, so that 
the very people it was designed to assist are deprived of its services. 
Even where a local library is linked with the system it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to find any notice or poster advertising the 
fact. The proportion of library members who know about interloan 
is so small that one wonders at times if it is a form of trade secret 
revealed only to librarians. Finally in the larger libraries where 
none of the above criticisms applies the system often breaks down 
through the inability of the public to take advantage of it. The 
public is notoriously thick-headed and even the most striking poster 
expressed in the simplest language fails to bring it home to more 
than a small percentage that you really can get any book you require 
if you really ask. And of those who go to the trouble of asking, a 
very small number indeed know the title of the book they want, or 
can even explain clearly the type of book to answer their inquiry. 
Professional librarians not being thought-readers are often equally 
helpless, and every inquiry desk in a large library sees the same 
daily failure of what is, in theory, an excellent scheme. Until every 
library in New Zealand is linked with interloan and until everybody 
in New Zealand knows about it, and finally can use a subject cata- 
logue with confidence, interloan with all its virtues cannot be con- 
sidered a success. 

These cracks in the edifice are mere surface faults compared with 
the real fissures in the foundations. The first and biggest failing 
lies in the tremendous differences in standards between the various 
libraries of New Zealand, standards of buildings, of book stocks, ‘of 
service, of professional personnel. Now it is only natural that the 
two subscribers of Nireaha would demand a lower standard of ser- 
vice than that provided for say the 26,848 subscribers of Dunedin. 
But the difference between towns of approximately the same size are 
so great as to be almost unbelievable. The following table of figures 
showing the varying amounts spent on their libraries by the respec- 
tive local bodies demonstrates this point: 


Town Population Gross Subsidy Subsidy per head 
Timaru _.... .. 17,900 £2,700 8s 1.8d 
Palmerston North 25,000 £2,800 2s 4.2d 
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Wanganui + 26,100 £1,500 ls 4.8d 


New Plymouth .... 19,400 £1,300 Is 4.1d 
Hastings ... 18,500 £800 10.2d 
Invercargill ... 26,400 £900 8.5d 
Napier _.... ... 17,000 £600 8.3d 
Hamilton ... 20,000 £600 7.2d 
Gisborne ... 16,200 £260 3.1d 


Thus the fortunate citizens of Timaru have twelve times as much 
spent on their library as the equally unfortunate citizens of Gis- 
borne. Even allowing for the fact that Gisborne Library has other 
sources of income not available possibly to Timaru, the difference is 
striking—a difference reflected in the standards of service supplied. 

How unfair this variation in library service is to the individual is 
well illustrated in the case of two nearby towns which to avoid re- 
crimination we shall call X and Y. In round figures the population 
of X is 16,000 and of Y 2,500. Each town possesses a library run by 
the subscribers and the annual subscription in each case is £1. For 
his money the citizen of X has access to a library containing 10,445 
books including 1,888 reference and 1090 juvenile. The stock is in 
excellent condition, well bound, perfectly clean, properly classified and 
housed in a clean attractive building. The library is open for forty- 
two hours a week. On the other hand the citizen of Y pays his £1 
for a library of under 5,000 volumes over a third of which are held 
together more by the faith, hope and charity of the subscriber than by 
any binding material. The books are incredibly dusty, crammed on to 
high, awkward, worm-ridden shelves in a vague higgledy-piggledy 
order that derives more from size than from Dewey. The building, 
dirty, cramped and unsightly, is open for twenty-four hours a week. 

Great though such differences are, they are more than a simple 
question of value for money. They strike at the very ideals of a 
democratic community whose proudest boast is equal opportunity for 
all. No one has yet devised a method whereby the country dweller 
can secure quite as good an educational, medical or dental service as 
the resident of a big city, but at least all these services maintain a 
comparatively even degree of efficiency. It would never be argued for 
example that because a district had a population of only 300 its 
doctor should be a first year medical student, its dentist a part-time 
baker, its headmaster a high school boy. Yet such a comparison 
absurd as it sounds would give a good indication of the relative stan- 
dards of library efficiency as between country and town. The 1942 
report of the Country Library Service puts it with a justifiable note 
of gloom “ ..... there are still very great differences in the stan- 
dard of local service even when the local authority has made the 
minimum changes required in order that the library may be linked 
with this service.” 

It is not sufficient to explain these faults away with a glib reference 
to the subscription system. That the subscription system is largely 
to blame we all realize; but its mere abolition would still leave the 
country dweller to the qualitatively good but quantitatively sketchy 
Country Library Service, while the city dwellers enjoyed wide privi- 
leges. The situation calls for the expansion of the Country Library 
Service into a National Library Service operating through Regional 
Directors who would have to be thoroughly familiar with the needs 
and resources of their own areas. Whatever form of local advisory 
control is retained, there can be no true equality of service unless the 
State realizes and accepts its national responsibility. 

The second major defect in New Zealand library service is that the 
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library is not yet sure what it is supposed to do. There are many 
places still where it is assumed that the chief function of the public 
library is to knock out the book clubs. Other libraries sit smug and 
prim behind their Victorian petticoats of stone, sound, respectable 
but well out of touch with the world. A third group, the most vital, 
reaches out into the community into the realm of the schools, the 
repertory societies, the W.E.A. Such a library apparently is the 
Point Chevalier Branch Library described in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 
(July 1943), and the real library enthusiast thrills at the thought of 
similar progress to come. But somehow the progress never comes. 
A new librarian, a change of committee and the library sinks self- 
consciously back into its traditional role of book collection. 

This lack of a definite library policy has led to much re-duplication 
of services and waste of effort. There is hardly a single organisation 
which does not attempt to run a scraggy library of its own with a 
consequent deterioration in book stocks and service. In this town 
for example, the Boys’ Division of the Y.M.C.A., every school (prim- 
ary and intermediate and secondary), the various clubs, the Garden- 
ing Circle and all the Government Departments have book collections 
administered with varying degrees of efficiency. The local W.E.A. 
groups draw upon their own W.E.A. library, that of the British Drama 
League and an organisation known as the Playreaders’ Library. The 
local Red Cross Society has been asked to build up and run a library 
for the hospital. And so the melancholy string of grubby and dilapi- 
dated book collections grows and adds dust to a dozen different sets of 
shelves. The first function of the library, that of providing books 
for the people, is thus being gradually usurped by all sorts of organ- 
isations not by any means capable of dealing with the work. On the 
other hand the over conscientious librarian has often tended to in- 
vade the department of allied workers and bring about this undesir- 
able duplication of effort. For example the Point Chevalier Library, 
by taking on the production of children’s plays is doing the work of a 
Junior Repertory Society. The fact that there may be no such 
society in the town does not excuse the library; so long as librarians 
do the job those whose duty it is will shirk their responsibility. 
Before any real progress can be made in organising the educational 
side of library service there must be, after conference between the 
interested groups an agreed sphere of influence for each. Library 
Service is too highly skilled and too precious to disperse its energies 
in a dozen dwindling eddies; in the realm of social service, the other 
forces at work must learn to co-operate with the library and not com- 
pete with it. 

Finally, if I were asked to name just one defect in library service 
and one alone, I would answer without hesitation—“ the librarians.” 
Let me hasten to add that I say this, not in condemnation of a hard 
working and loyal body but in humble gratitude for their services. 
Librarianship is not yet a profession and the work of the librarian 
does not receive the respect which it deserves. For this librarians 
are themselves largely to blame. Like school teachers they have 
been more concerned with the minutie of their occupation than with 
thinking professionally on the wider aspects that can alone win 
public recognition. There are too many school teachers still who are 
more concerned with the errors in young Tom’s essay than with the 
character which they hope to build into him. In the same way lib- 
rarians have shown a greater enthusiasm in their annual reports and 
elsewhere for details of total issues or proportion of non-fiction to 
fiction, than they have for the use that could be made of those books 
in building an enlightened public opinion. 
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The great national free library service that we envisage for a 
brave new post-war world will call for a totally new type of librarian. 
He will have to be a great teacher but no dogmatist; a man of high 
executive ability, yet closely in touch with the finest culture of the 
ages; a philosopher and, in the truest sense of the term, a philanthro- 
pist; a man of deep and sound learning and yet capable of developing 
that same love of learning in lesser men. 

There are many such in the libraries of New Zealand to-day tied 
to the deadening routine under which ideals die. Let us not, then, 
waste time in criticism. Let us rather, librarians and laymen to- 
gether, break down the barriers and give these men the opportunity 
to fulfil their ideals. When we have done that there will be nothing 
wrong with library service in New Zealand. 


THE SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 
By C. S. Perry 


THE MODERN history of most civilised countries, and notably of Great 
Britain and the United States of America, shows that the movement 
for the establishment of libraries has come first from the demands of 
local groups. New Zealand has been no exception. Only very be- 
latedly has the Dominion recognised officially that the spiritual and 
economic welfare of a community depend, to a large extent, upon the 
nourishment which its reservoirs of culture and of information can 
supply. This tardiness has been the more unfortunate because cul- 
ture, which has been defined as the result of the inter-action of many 
minds, is not easy of attainment for people in isolated and sparsely- 
populated lands. In the sphere of formal education, the preparation 
for living, New Zealand has a splendid record; but little seed has been 
provided for land so well prepared for the sowing. 

Steps towards a real library service have been halting. In separate 
and isolated struggles for a foothold libraries have unfortunately and 
under duress of circumstance, concentrated their attention upon the 
easy objective of increasing in size. To compass this end, they have 
had for a time to lay by any ideal they may have conceived of a 
socially valuable service, and to call upon public bodies to subsidise 
from the general coffers the light reading of the comparatively few. 
The policy has been so short-sighted as to defeat itself. How small 
a proportion of persons is actually reached by the resultant type of 
service may be gathered from a scrutiny of the figures appended to 
any librarian’s annual report. The percentage of borrowers in a 
community stands out far less bravely than the total figure for books 
issued. 

Realisation of this state of affairs has been slow, and is still by 
no means general, 

In the more progressive democratic communities, libraries are 
understood to exist primarily to provide and organise the supply of 
printed material necessary for the cultural, the informational, and, 
within limits, the recreational needs of the communities which main- 
tain them. In such countries, libraries are supported entirely by 
public funds, and are otherwise free to individual users. The argu- 
ment for providing service free is overwhelming, but only when the 
service is genuinely of this type. 
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In the opinion of many, moreover, the supply of printed material 
is not the whole function of libraries: the service they render ought 
to be restricted less by medium than by purpose. In other words, the 
fostering of culture and the supply of information should be the first 
consideration: print is no more than a vehicle, and library service, 
despite its name, should not be entirely dependent upon it. 

In New Zealand there is no real agreement as to the validity of 
this view, nor has a definition of any objective not bounded by the 
printed page been seriously attempted. The most that can be said 
is that “extension work,” which librarians and their controlling 
authorities define according to their several and individual views, or 
fail to define at all, is generally accepted as a desirable but expensive 
offshoot of library work. It is seldom regarded as something having 
intrinsic value, but is looked upon as a form of publicity for the 
books. ‘“ Extension work” may take many forms, but considered 
purely in this light it tends to become half-hearted, jejune, and ill- 
— to the outlook of the community it is designed to attract and 

elp. 

Many of the efforts which have been made to extend and improve 
library work have been nullified by this lack of objective and of 
definition: nevertheless librarians, in their efforts to gain funds, have 
sought to impress their committees and their communities by what 
they have done. Fortunately they have not often been so ingenuous 
as to impress themselves. References to the library building as the 
cultural centre of the community are rare; and it must be conceded 
that librarians have on the whole refrained from such wishful 
thinking. 

Library users and controlling authorities have, however, proved no 
more impressionable than librarians themselves. They may not know 
what a good library service can and should provide; they do realise 
that the service which is their own is limited and imperfect. In con- 
sequence, the librarian finds himself enmeshed in the cogs of a vicious 
sprocket. He cannot obtain enough funds to maintain any real lib- 
rary service, because he cannot point to anything approaching such 
a service in operation. He cannot, on the other hand, indicate a ser- 
vice worthy of substantial support, because he lacks the funds to 
build it up. 

It is not, however, lack of funds only which obstructs the develop- 
ment of the library movement. Lack of courage is another factor. 
It needs more courage than library authorities and their librarians 
possess to abandon the criterion of issue totals, and to leave to the 
shop libraries, which do the work so much better, the provision of the 
lightest grades of literature. 

Instead of appreciating and facing these facts, librarians and their 
controlling authorities have taken various paths. Some have 
attempted to find an interim solution by dallying with the seductive 
pay-duplicate idea, long since tried by the model Scandinavian lib- 
raries, and abandoned as repugnant to the democratic ideal of free 
library service. Others have with desperate casuistry or in simple 
good faith quoted “a change of emphasis” from fiction to general 
literature, as though novels were per se to be deprecated, and all 
other works were, by reason of not being novels, essentially worth 
supplying. Librarians have, as a matter of fact, striven for a change 
in emphasis from less to more valuable reading; but the method they 
have chosen of assessing any change is a false one. It must be re- 
membered that under the most generally adopted system of classifica- 
tion books on slimming appear as “ medicine,” while story magazines 
are frequently classed as “general works.” It may be that the 
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reading which is done to-day is more valuable than the reading which 
was done yesterday; but if so, some other form of evidence must be 
adduced. A final group of librarians has done little more than main- 
tain an uneven competition with the shop libraries; a struggle which 
has this to commend it, that it has laid bare to the general gaze some 
serious faults in public lending library technique, notably the redun- 
dancy of expensive fiction catalogues, full of recondite and little-used 
bibliographical detail; the insistence on spending the uttermost pound 
to avoid being done out of the uttermost farthing; the red tape and 
formalism and lack of economical business method. If one fact 
emerges from the competition between the public libraries and the 
shop libraries it is that if a public authority feels it must maintain a 
rental or subscription department for the provision of light reading, 
that department should be separately financed, separately costed, and 
required, as a purely trading department, to show profits. Whether 
these profits are used to maintain the free library or the zoo is imma- 
terial, for such an enterprise has little connection with public library 
work in any real sense. 

It is not only lack of funds and lack of courage which retard de- 
velopment. Lack of appreciation of people’s requirements is as 
serious. Librarians do not all keep abreast of the times. They have 
lost opportunities of gaining a foothold in the field of work to which 
they aspire. They are still losing such opportunities. Consider, for 
a current example, that New Zealand is entering upon an industrial 
era, and entering upon it later than many other countries. Such 
countries have produced literature recording technical change and 
advance, yet our libraries, generally speaking, have not bought this 
for the embryo industrialist nor brought it to his notice. Instead, 
they have abandoned him to the costly empiricism of trial and error, 
so that his wife might not lack the works of Miss Denise Robins, nor 
his son fail to read the explotis of the scapegrace William. 

Education of the formal type has for some time past been adapting 
itself to industrialisation. Specialist and technical training is taking 
the place of broad general education; a change which will breed 
experts, but is unlikely to engender competent citizens. If civic com- 
petence is not maintained we shall soon be divided into rulers and 
helots. Some breadth of education is necessary if the individual, by 
force of public opinion, is to exercise proper control over his repre- 
sentatives. Libraries generally might have taken it upon themselves 
to supplement this self-confessed deficiency in the general education 
system, and so have done something towards the salvation of an edu- 
cated democracy. They might have begun to grow in usefulness like 
the good genie. Instead, they have remained quietly in their bottle, 
stoppered down by the false touchstone of issue-totals. 

It is safe to say that librarians alone are incapable of effecting the 
radical changes required. Like all servants of the public, they per- 
form their best work when fulfilling an educated demand for some- 
thing they know to be meritorious, and in the last analysis the lack 
of such a demand is the real brake on progress. Public opinion is 
not yet directing librarians as it should; rather are they ineffectively 
attempting to win public support. Few librarians, moreover, com- 
bine formal] business and library training with an appreciation of 
the educative approach to which people will respond. By no means 
everyone engaged in library work has genuinely embraced that phil- 
osophy of librarianship which has done so much for library users in 
other countries. Some librarians in the past have become afflicted 
with the other-worldliness which occasionally stultifies the efforts of 
the cleric and the pedagogue; even to-day the evils of the old non- 
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missionary form of librarianship have not worked themselves out. 
The task which confronts the New Zealand librarian to-day is not 
one for mediocrities. It takes a master-craftsman to make bricks 
without straw. Unfortunately, the monetary rewards which the 
avocation offers are not yet enough to attract the most generous 
talent which is available, 

On this score of the relation of the library to the needs of the 
community, the library trustee or committeeman is as much to blame 
as the librarian. He does not always assure himself that he is 
abreast of modern library thought; he tends to maintain a status quo 
without questioning its value. Frequently the library committee is 
the least of his borough interests, and in only a few instances is he a 
real campaigner for library work. Public demand for a library ser- 
vice worth the name might change this scene completely; but this 
demand will not come without effective stimulation. 

So far the defects which have been dealt with have been defects 
in objective. These are fundamental, but there are others, almost 
equally serious, which may be considered together as defects in 
organisation. 

First, there exists no New Zealand library system. The word 
“system” implies a degree of organisation and co-operation which 
unhappily has not yet been attained. There is no national library, 
though the disparate elements for such a library have been brought 
into existence under various departments of state. Govern- 
ment departmental libraries, which could and should play an enor- 
mous part in helping the community at large, hold themselves aloof 
even from each other, and are, in general, administered by officers 
with scanty knowledge of library processes; university libraries, in 
spite of the efforts of their librarians, remain apart from all but the 
academic life of the community; while school libraries, with notable 
exceptions in some areas, are completely outside the general library 
world. 

There exists no plan for remedying one basic evil from which lib- 
rary work still suffers: the administration of public libraries by a 
multiplicity of public and semi-public bodies of various kinds; most 
of which, without financial aid from outside sources, could not, even 
if they would, maintain any real library service. Concerted action 
by way of grouping libraries is an untouched field; while, except as 
regards the smaller libraries, the alternative of state aid is still un- 
tried. Too inert to embark upon joint action, too mistrustful to 
court intervention on the part of the Government, library authorities 
have, in fact, fallen between the proverbial two stools. 

Perhaps because of the weakness of individual as opposed to 
pooled or central finance, New Zealand has made few experiments 
with the comfortable, informal type of library, with bringing books 
to people instead of people to books, and with such effective features 
of modern library work as the use of readers’ advisers and public 
relations officers. These are essential elements of the library of the 
future: consideration of them must not be too long delayed. 

The problems inherent in the financing of libraries by small and 
overburdened public and quasi-public bodies are many, but it must be 
admitted that the New Zealand Library Association has attempted 
solutions of some of them. Not the least of these is what current 
jargon dubs book-coverage, which includes amongst other things the 
rendering available of the stocks of one library to the readers of 
another, and the provision, somewhere in New Zealand, of all books 
likely to be required here. In this latter work the Country Library 
Service has taken a leading part. No solutions have yet been found 
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for the problems of co-operative bookbuying, co-operative bookbind- 
ing, co-operative classification, and co-operative cataloguing. 

With the brighter aspects of library administration, and they are 
not lacking, we are not here concerned. Enough of the darker side 
has been exposed, necessarily in general terms, to make two things 
plain. First, library service in New Zealand is in need of orienta- 
tion towards the real needs of the community and the requirements 
of the individual as worker, as citizen, and in his leisure. Secondly, 
the service is in need of physical reorganisation designed to equip it 
for work in the field which that orientation will disclose. 


LOCAL COLLECTIONS 
A FORUM AT OTAGO BRANCH. 


Miss Ngaire Mercer and Mr. John Harris were the 
speakers at the October meeting of the Otago Branch. The 
former's subject was the McNab collection, which is housed 
in a special room at the Dunedin Public Library, and the 
latter's subject was the Hocken collection, which is housed 
at the Otago Museum. 

MISS MERCER. 

In December 1913 Dr. McNab presented his collection of New 
Zealand books to the citizens of Dunedin. The collection was form- 
ally opened for public use in March of the following year. It was 
presented on condition that Dr. McNab could borrow from it when- 
ever he wished and that the City Council should add to it as time 
went on. 

Dr. McNab had originally commenced the collection of books in 
order to provide material for his investigations into early N.Z. his- 
tory. Since he was engaged in writing the history of N.Z. prior to 
its becoming a colony, his first books deal with voyages. During his 
address while presenting the collection, he said that the Library 
must go to one of the four centres. The University was not in a 
position to carry on the collecting of such books. In speaking of his 
choice of Dunedin, he said: “ Dunedin is the home of my old Univer- 
sity, and here alone will her future students be able to take advan- 
tage of the library. It is quite true that the Hocken collection is in 
Dunedin, but so far its use is rather restricted by various circum- 
stances. When a chair of Australasian and Polynesian history 
comes to be established, the fact that there are two collections of this 
kind available in Dunedin will be two reasons for that chair going to 
the University of Otago.” 

Dr. McNab was born near Invercargill and was a lawyer by pro- 
fession. He entered Parliament in 1893 as member for Mataura. In 
1914 the degree of D.Litt. was conferred on him for his historical 
work relating to N.Z. “ Murihiku” and “Old Whaling Days” 
formed his thesis for degree. Visiting Sydney, Great Britain, New 
England and France, he searched newspaper files in libraries and 
early shipping records in the offices of the shipping companies. In 
one American library he found the log of the Britannia, which de- 
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posited the first sealing gang on the New Zealand coast in 1792. 
Dr. McNab decided to include in his collection 


(a) Books about New Zealand; 
(b) Those written by New Zealanders. 
(c) Those written in New Zealand. 


The Dunedin Public Library has now added to these classes books 
published in New Zealand, e.g. Caxton Press, etc. 

Included in the collection are Harris’s voyages, the first book in 
which New Zealand is mentioned; Savage (1807), the first book deal- 
ing solely with N.Z.: “ Cook’s Voyages,” “ Banks’s Journal,” “ Fan- 
ning’s Voyages,” Angas’s “New Zealanders,” the engravings of 
Barraud, Brees & Webber (Cook’s artist). There are several Eng- 
lish and Scottish journals containing articles on N.Z. Included in 
the newspapers are: The Otago Daily Times, Otago Witness, Evening 
Star, Otago Colonist (1856-62), Daily Telegraph (1863-4), Otago 
Daily Mail (1864), Otago Guardian (1873-76), and issues covering 
the first four years of the Cook’s Strait Guardian (published in Wel- 
lington in 1844-48), and a facsimile of the Sydney Gazette. Some of 
these were originally the property of the Otago Provincial Council. 
The Dunedin Public Library has a fairly extensive collection of N.Z. 
secondary school magazines, and one of the conditions of this gift 
was that we should preserve and add to the collection. 

There is a great deal of material relating to the Boer War which 
was collected by Dr. McNab, and a large collection of books and pub- 
lications of all kinds relating to the first world war. To this collec- 
tion we have added material on the present war, and to date we have 
been extremely successful. This includes a set of the N.Z.E.F. Times, 
which is almost complete, and a large number of magazines published 
in camps and on ships. Apart from books sent as the result of re- 
quests either from ourselves or from the General Assembly Library, 
we receive quite a number of books directly from the authors, 

The section of Australia—for after all N.Z. was once governed as 
part of N.S.W.—contains the Historical Records of Australia, on 
which Dr. McNab modelled his Historical Records of N.Z. The sec- 
tion on the Pacific Islands is quite extensive, and we add new books 
in these two groups whenever they appear to be suitable. 

Before Dr. McNab presented his library there was a collection of 
N.Z. literature numbering about 700-volumes, many of which were 
not in the McNab library. In 1911, at the Coronation of King 
George V., a new wing was added to the library, and in this the 
McNab collection was housed. 

A collection of this kind presents many problems. One of the 
biggest is the lack of indexes in earlier books and magazines. Within 
the last few years several books have been indexed by library staffs, 
and the N.Z.L.A. indexing scheme takes care of most of the periodi- 
cals. Early newspapers contain a wealth of material which is often 
not obtainable anywhere else. Dunedin Public Library has a card 
index to the O.D.T. up to 1919. 

The N.Z. collection is classified by the Dewey system, modified to 
suit requirements. The classification and cataloguing are done by 
the assistant who is also responsible for the book selection. The 
copyright list, and various book lists are checked annually for new 
titles, and periodicals and newspapers are continually scanned for 
reviews of new books. Catalogues of secondhand book sales often 
yield titles needed to fill in gaps in the stock. Other work done in 
the McNab room is clipping local daily newspapers, preparing peri- 
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odicals for binding, keeping stock in good condition, and (most im- 
portant) satisfying readers’ requests. 


MR HARRIS. 


Most New Zealanders are interested in the past. To get a true 
picture of the life our ancestors lived, we need to have not only books 
and pictures but such things as theatre and sports programmes, 
materials, utensils. Have we a collection of these things in Dun- 
edin? Posterity will want the same information about us, so it be- 
hoves us to see that all the necessary items are preserved. Dunedin 
has this collection more than any other N.Z. city. Wellington has the 
Turnbull Library, which was collected by a man who was a biblio- 
phile. All rare books, whether English or foreign, as well as valu- 
able N.Z. books, went to form this magnificent library, but the collec- 
tion was not built up for any particular purpose. Auckland has the 
Sir George Grey collection, but this was Sir George’s own private 
library, and was not collected with a particular aim in view. Dr. 
McNab’s library is much better from the point of view of local col- 
lections. He was interested in early N.Z. history, and it is with books 
on this subject that he began his library. The Hocken Library is in 
some ways similar to the McNab. Dr. Hocken started his collection 
when he was writing on N.Z. history, and added to it year by year, 
while he compiled a bibliography of all literature pertaining to N.Z. 
There is much that could be added to Hocken’s bibliography, though 
even as it stands, it is a useful tool. 

The Hocken collection includes books which are only the beginning 
of a local collection, pamphlets (including those collected by Sir F. 
Chapman), newspapers (sets not complete), magazines of all kinds, 
proclamations, letters, diaries, minute books, balance sheets, dance 
programmes, menus, newspaper clippings, pictures, ephemeral mat- 
erial of all kinds. The gathering together of all this material is only 
the beginning of a local collection; the librarian’s task is to make it 
available to the public. The Hocken Library is not very well cata- 
logued. It has an author catalogue, and a subject catalogue with 
special indices to special parts, such as illustrations, but there is no 
index of persons or places, which is needed in a local collection. A 
chronological list is also useful. This lack of a full catalogue makes 
the collection relatively useless for the ordinary person, and also 
very difficult for the librarian to know just what he has. The library 
is added to each year as much as possible, particularly material pub- 
lished before 1900. One of the requirements is a bibliography of 
Dunedin’s pictures, maps, articles and books. 

There is quite an extensive range of government publications, 
though these are not complete. When building a collection of this 
kind, it is essential to find out what has been published before 
attempting to fill gaps in stock. If a collection is to be used intelli- 
gently, it must be more than local. If, for instance, someone wants 
to read about whaling in N.Z., it is important to have some books on 
whaling in other parts of the world to compare conditions and 
methods. 

Dunedin has three libraries of local material, McNab, Hocken and the 
Early Settlers. If all these had been combined and adequately staffed 
they would have been more useful than they are at present. 
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DEATH OF CR. W. G. BLACK 
(PALMERSTON NORTH) 
A STALWART LIBRARY CHAIRMAN. 


Members will learn with regret of the death, at the age of 46, of 
Cr. W. G. Black, who had been chairman of the Palmerston North 
Library Committee since his election to the City Council some years 
ago. Commenting on his death Mr. H. Greenwood, the City Lib- 
rarian, says: 


“Mr. Black devoted a tremendous amount of time to public affairs, 
and education in particular. Holding strong views on the advan- 
tages of a free library service, it is to his zeal and ability that the 
change-over from a subscription to a free system is due. Under his 
leadership and guidance the library has made remarkable progress 
and developed to a standard of which the citizens of Palmerston North 
are justly proud. Mr. Black served on the Wanganui Education 
Board, was a past chairman of the School Committees’ Association, 
first chairman of the Intermediate School Committee, chairman of the 
Central School Committee and of the Palmerston North Crippled 
Children Society. We who knew him well are the richer for that 
knowledge and the poorer for his passing.” 


A PLANNING DISCUSSION 
WELLINGTON BRANCH MEETING. 


FIFTEEN MEMBERS Of the Wellington Branch met on 30 Nov- 
ember at the Central Library to discuss the post-war plans 
which were printed in November in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 

Mr. W. L. Robertson (chairman) explained that the purpose of 
the plans was to stimulate thought and discussion, and so create 
opinion which would be useful to the main planning committee. It 
had been suggested that the Association should first re-affirm its faith 
in free library service, but members needed to ask how free library 
service could be achieved, and that question immediately led to con- 
siderations of control, finance and organisation. Another allied 
matter was democratic control. Most people agreed that some form 
of democratic control was desirable, but what was meant by demo- 
cratic control? Plan A embodied one form, but the same claim was 
made by Plan B; yet there was a world of difference between the two: 

Mr. Robertson then described Plan A, and Mr. W. A. Lindsay out- 
lined Plan B. 

The question was raised whether paragraph 4 (under the heading 
“counties” in Plan B), meant that the Government would make a 
grant to counties or whether counties were being asked to raise the 
amount needed themselves. Plan A stressed uniformity of service; it 
aimed to give a service of uniform standard, which meant that a 
reader living in Palmerston South would get as good a service as a 
reader living in Palmerston North, but the type of service would 
differ. Several speakers did not view favourably the proposals under 
Plan A to set up extra committees, and it was suggested that the 
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safeguard of democracy lay in the hands of the librarian. 

There was considerable discussion on the question of combining 
central government finance with local democratic control. It was 
agreed that library work had grown too large for local funds in the 
same way as education had. There was, however, the danger that 
the government would wish to keep the control in its own hands and 
that possibly a new government might restrict the books coming into 
the country or even withdraw the grant. On the other hand the 
Country Library Service was quoted as a service financed entirely by 
the government which provided books that were not coloured by the 
government any more than the stocks of local libraries were restricted 
by their committees. Under a national service the question of book 
selection was not so difficult as it was for individual libraries. Every 
good book would be available; the main problem would be duplica- 
tion. It was the duty of the Association to prepare propaganda 
stressing the importance of library service so that no government 
would dare to cut down the finance. 

Plan A had been produced in an effort to combat the anti-Welling- 
ton feeling. Under it Wellington would be controlled by a council 
or board elected from the regions. A criticism of plan B was that it 
did not suggest any machinery for controlling the national service. 

It was reported that of the 45 entries received for the essay com- 
petition 40 were from non-members. The Committee felt that some- 
thing should be done to maintain the interest of these competitors 
and had suggested to the Council that they should be given a six 
months’ subscription to the bulletin. The Central Executive Com- 
mittee had decided to take no action. 


THE NEW COUNCIL 


RFSULT OF THE ELECTION. 


The ballot for the election of eight councillors to take office after 
the annual mecting in February resulted in the return of the fol- 
lowing: 


Miss M, L. Brown, D.S.I.R. Library, Wellington. 

Miss E. J. Carnell, deputy staff officer, A.E.W.S. 

Miss M. Fleming, Country Library Service, Wellington. 

W. J. Harris, Otago University Library. 

C. S. Perry, Deputy Chief Librarian, Wellington. 

W. L. Robertson, Country Library Service, Wellington. 

H. C. D. Somerset, Community Centre for Adult Education, 
Feilding. 

Mrs. Dorothy Neal White, Acting-deputy Librarian, Dunedin Public 
Library. 

Miss Fleming, Mrs. White, Messrs. Harris and Perry are members 

of the present Council. 
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A BREEZY COMMENT 
MAKING EXISTING MACHINERY BETTER. 


Mr. A. E. Mercer, Field Librarian, Country Library Ser- 
vice, writing from Alexandra, says: 


The “planning number” was interesting—nine big-shots at a 
page a-piece! Have you space for a contribution from one of the 
many small-fry librarians who also take an interest in post-war plan- 
ning? It isn’t that we want a finger in the planning-pie but rather 
a chance to poke a finger at it. Whatever shape this pie is going to 
take, it is certainly going to be cooked in a very hot oven. 

Mr. Alley’s success with paper boats (observed at a recent planning 
meeting of the Wellington Branch) must have given him the idea 
for his cute shipping analogy. Anyhow it was refreshing, away back 
here miles from the sea, to read about such real and useful things as 
boats. A change indeed after pages of big talk in small print. Who 
on earth wants “a wide range of significant printed material’? 
Mr. Robertson speaks of Plan A as though it were the Atlantic 
Charter. Mr. Barr asks for still another “survey by a competent 
person of the present position of libraries.” Dr. Scholefield, like a 
rt bridge-player, shares the general tendency towards “ tenta- 
tive” bids. 


I don’t like Plan A because it is, like National Socialism, quite 
beyond me. But I suggest that were we to fall for it one result 
would be a most unbecoming scramble for jobs, many of them pretty 
empty ones. The proposed Ministry of Libraries (if meant to be 
taken seriously) would be the nearest thing to a Ministry of Wishful 
Thinking. We would be reading this sort of thing in the papers: 

The Hon. Island Stack, Minister of Libraries, to-day officially 
opened the new Bannockburn Free Public Library. The Minister 
was accompanied by members of the Dominion and Regional Lib- 
rary Councils, 

—Lumsden Lamp, 1 April 1948. 


Plan B is a safer bet. It is within the bounds of both understand- 
ing and possibility. When the existing machinery, upon the work- 
able foundation of which Plan B is largely based, is extended to pro- 
vide service to places of over 10,000 population, this country will find 
itself with good library facilities. Plan B’s insistence upon the time 
factor seemed to arouse no mention from the commentators. This 
factor, however non-material it may be, is fundamental. We should 
build not for one year hence, nor for twenty years hence, but for 
progress. Policy must be flexible and to a certain extent opportunist. 
Our library system, bless it, must be an organism not a mechanism. 

“ Before creating new forms of administration it might be possible 
to make the existing ones work better,” says Plan B. That ought to 
be the text for the presidential sermon at the next N.Z.L.A. Confer- 
ence. Plans and schemes, like commas and colons, should be reduced 
to a minimum. Good writing is not primarily dependent upon punc- 
tuation—nor is library service upon planning. 
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LIBRARIANS’ TRAINING COURSE 
1944 ADMISSIONS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR admission to the General Training Course or to the 
Children’s Librarian’s Certificate Course during 1944 close on 31 
January 1944. Applications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
N.Z. Library Association, c/o Country Library Service, Private Bag, 
Wellington, and must be accompanied by the entrance fee of twenty- 
five shillings. Both courses are open only to members of the Associa- 
tion, and non-members applying for admission should make applica- 
tion for membership at the same time. 

Full particulars about the General Training Course are set out in 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, December 1941. The Children’s Librarian’s 
Certificate Course is open only to library assistants who have passed 
the Elementary examination of the Library Association (London) or 
the sections of the N.Z.L.A. General Certificate Course which are 
considered equivalent. 


TRAVEL FOR CONFERENCE 


TRAINS AND SERVICE CARS 


Miss Blackett furnishes the following information regarding travel 
to the Conference at Wanganui: 


From Wellington delegates may come by train or service car. Trains 
leave Wellington at 10.15 a.m. (New Plymouth Express); arrive Wan- 
ganui about 4 p.m. Main Trunk expresses leave Wellington at 3 p.m. 
and 7.15 p.m.; by the 3 p.m. train passengers change train at Marton, 
arrive Wanganui 9 p.m. By the 7.15 p.m. train (the Limited) passen- 
gers connect py service car at Marton, arrive Wanganui at midnight. 
(Taxis are available.) 


Service Cars leave Wellington Railway Station daily at 6 p.m.; 
arrive Wanganui 10.30 p.m. 


From Wanganui to Wellington—leave twice daily at 8.30 a.m. and 
6.30 p.m. Sundays 6 p.m. only. 


Delegates travelling down the Main Trunk Line arrive at Marton 
at 3.11 a.m. and 6 a.m. A connecting train meets both expresses, 
arriving Wanganui 5.30 a.m. and 9 a.m. A service car meets the 
second train (the Limited), arrives Wanganui about 7 a.m. Service 
car fares Marton-Wanganui 7/6 single. Delegates wishing to travel 
from Marton by any service car may send request for bookings to 
Miss Blackett; head office is at Wanganui. It is necessary to book to 
ensure seats; money need not be sent for bookings. 


Delegates travelling up may break journey at Palmerston North if 
desired. A service car leaves there at 4 p.m. for Wanganui, arriving 
6 p.m. Booking for this car also may be sert to Miss Blackett. 
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